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An address before the Alumni Society of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, by WiLLiaAM SHELTON, 
D.D. Published by request of the Society. 
Gop, love, and poetry are words which a 

distinguished statesman and poet desired to have 

inscribed upon his tomb, should he ever merit a 

tomb. The author of the address before us, 

though possessing a high appreciation of poetry, 
is, nevertheless, not as was Lamartine, a poet. 

He is, however, a lover of learning, and if to 

the end he shall continue faithful to those inter- 

ests which have hitherto characterized his life, 
his epitaph should be, God, love and education. 

The honor of God by the diffusion of His truth, 

love to all mankind, and an earnest desire to 

stimulate and aid in the education and elevation 
of the people, have ever been, as we think, para- 
mount considerations with Dr. Shelton. 

Afer reviewing the classic schools of Greece, 
and especially those of Athens, together with 
their influence upon the light, learning and civ- 
ilization of the world, the Doctor hastily pro- 
ceeds through France, Germany, Holland, Prus- 
sia, England and Scotland, and shows that 
wherever the revival of learning and religion 
extended, schools were established which had 
there influence over the nations of Europe. He 
speaks of the European universities as “ those 
mighty relics of the past, those exhaustless treas- 
uries of knowledge, which stand out in bold 
relief on the pages of history, attracting the 
admiration of the world, and throwing the light 
of learning to the farthest recesses of modern 
civilization,” and says further : 
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“ But when at last European liberty was 
driven from her strongholds in the mountains 
and her tents beside the sea, she fled across the 
Atlantic to this Western World, bringing her 
Bibles and her schools along with her to these 
savage shores, where she soon established those 
venerable institutions of learning that have come 
down to us from our forefathers. At first they 
were seats of preparatory culture, established for 
the purpose of training the youth of the country 
only so far as was necessary to qualify them for 
completing their education in the universities of 
Europe. But gradually they enlarged their fac- 
ulties and courses of study, and enriched their 
endowments, libraries and cabinets, until they 
finally attained such position that the young men 
of America could complete their intellectual cul- 
ture without the necessity of repairing to Eu- 
rope for that purpose. 

“ Of these earlier seats of learning which have 
now become our prominent American universi- 
ties, Harvard was established in 1638 by the Pu- 
ritans of Massachusetts; William and Mary, in 
1691, by the Episcopalians of Virginia; Yale, 
in 1700, by the Congregationalists of Connect- 
icut ; Princeton, in 1746, by the Presbyterians of 
New Jersey; and Brown, in 1764, by the Bap- 
tists of Rhode Island. After the American rev- 
olution, and during the first years of the present 
century, State universities were established in 
most of the then existing States, of which the 
University of Virginia, founded by Mr. Jeffer- 
son in 1825, has become the most distinguished. 
Nearly all the States which have been more 
recently admitted into the Union have also es- 
tablished universities, some of them of great 
wealth, by reason of donations of public lands 
from the General Government. Of these, the 
most celebrated, perhaps, is the University of 
Michigan, which was founded in 1841. 
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“ But, turning from the origin and history, let 
us consider the present aspect of our American 
universities in the light of those fundamental 
principles on which all universities are founded. 

“ The times in which we live are prolific of dis- 
cussion in regard to systems of education and 
modes of culture, especially in our higher seats 
of learning, which are made subjects of rigid in- 
vestigation by prominent educators of the age. 
Brown, Yale and Harvard have already made 
important changes in their systems of instruc- 
tion, so as to adapt them to the new order of 
things which these discussions have contributed 
to bring about. Other prominent seats of learn- 
ing in all parts of the country are more or less 
assimilating themselves to the changed cireum- 
stances of the age, by modifying their courses of 
study and methods of culture. In the May 
number of the Atlantic Monthly is an elaborate 
article, the first of a series, laying open the whole 
question of the principles of university educa- 
tion to the dissecting knife of rigid criticism, 
and advocating important modifications in our 
American system of university culture. This 
article, which is only a straw on the surface of 
the waters of public opinion, shows in what di- 
rection the current is moving, and I allude to it 
only for that reason. We can scarcely read a 
page of any of our public journals, either lit- 
erary, religious, scientific, professional or polit- 
ical, without observing the outgrowth of this 
great question which is now agitating the public 
mind, 

“But these discussions are not confined to 
America. The subject is undergoing search- 
ing investigation in England, Scotland and 
Continental Europe. In England, the old 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which 
have stood for six hundred years, and which 
men have heretofore regarded as the highest 
examples of unchanging stability, are feel- 
ing the influence of these discussions, and 
are modifying their systems of education and 
methods of culture, so as to bring them into har- 
mony with the spirit of the age. The same may 
be said with equal truth of the universities of 
Scotland and of Germany and France. Only so 
long ago as the 27th of last February, Professor 
Huxley, in his inaugural address as Lord Regent 
of the University of Aberdeen, uses language on 








this subject, of which I take the liberty of read- 
ing the following,- as an illustration of the 
whole: 

“The scenes are shifting in the great theater 
of the world. A wide and deep change, a re- 
formation, a revolution of thought is waiting to 
come on, nay, is visible behind the scenes to 
those who have good eyes. Men are drawing 
off from that sunny country where it is always 
afternoon, the sleepy-hollow of broad indiffer- 
entism, to range themselves under their natural 
banners. Change is in the air. It is whirling 
feather heads into all sorts of eccentric orbits, 
and filling the steadiest with a sense of insecu- 
rity. It has been my business of late to hear a 
good deal of what is going on in the old uni- 
versities of England, and I have been filled with 
astonishment by the evidences of internal fer- 
mentation which they exhibit. Indeed, things 
are moving so fast in Oxford and Cambridge 
that, for my part, I rejoiced when the royal com- 
mission, of which I am a member, had finished 
and presented the report which related to these 
universities; for we should have looked like 
mere plagiarists if, in consequence of a little 
longer delay in issuing it, all the measure of re- 
form we proposed had been anticipated by the 
spontaneous action of the universities them- 
selves.’ ” 

We have in the address before us an admira- 
ble portrayal of what the author regards na- 
tional educational peculiarities. For example: 
“The Spartan theory of education was discipline 
alone; the Theban idea of education was in- 
struction alone; the Athenian idea of educa- 
tion was development alone.” The Doctor, of 
course, prefers uniting all these together, each 
having its proper place, and all contributing to 
symmetrical education. He says: 

“ Now the old European universities were the 
establishers and have been the great conserva- 
tors of this comprehensive theory of education. 
The very word which they used in expressing it 
—CULTUS, which we have adopted and angli- 
cised into culture—suggests this three-fold pro- 
cess of education. For, as the cultivation of the 
vine, whence the imagery suggested in the word 
is derived, implies pruning, nourishment and 
growth; so intellectual culture suggests disci- 
pline, instruction and development; not mere 
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Spartan discipline, nor mere Theban instruction, 
nor mere Athenian development, but Christian 
culture, which comprehends and reconciles all, 
and binds all together in beautiful and harmoni- 
ous consistency, and thus becomes the true 


trichotomy of education. 

“These old universities have not only estab- 
lished, but they have sustained this enlarged 
view of education. Amidst the shocks of revo- 
lution, the variations of opinion, and the changes 
which have swept over the nations in the lapse 
of revolving centuries, these venerable institu- 
tions have stood like light-houses on the shores 
of a stormy sea; and, though the waves have 
dashed against and broken around them, they 
yet stand in their native sublimity, still lifting 
their lofty heads to heaven, and scattering the 
rays of intellectual light over the tempestuous 
ocean of life. 

“Tn these universities we find such culture as 
gives development to all the intellectual faculties, 
instruction in all the forms of knowledge, and 
discipline in all the methods by which knowl- 
edge is obtained. And we find the force of 
living example to fill the student with generous 
ambition, to arouse him to effort, to inspire him 
with hope, and lead him on in the noble work 
of intellectual culture. For the very air he 
breathes is charged with the electric current of 
enthusiasm, which gives him energy and power, 
and makes him successful in his work. ‘ Potest 
quia posse videtur.’ ; 

“Such are my ideas of the principles of uni- 
versity education, as derived from the study of 
the history and present aspect of the great 
European universities. 

“ But we Americans are a peculiar people. We 
are different in many respects from our brethren 
across the water. We live in this great Western 
World, the regions of the setting sun, ‘ubi sol 
cerescentes decendens duplicat umbras.’ 

“ What are the model universities for us? In 
what respect must they differ from the old uni- 
versities of Europe? What modifications in 
their organization and methods of culture are 
needed to adapt them to the character of our 
people and the genius of our institutions? 

“To enable us to answer these questions, I de- 
sire to give, in conclusion, 
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“MY IDEAL OF AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY; 


such ideal as the study of the universities of 
Europe, and the knowledge of the peculiar char- 
acter and wants of our own people, may enable 
me to sketch. For I do not propose, in this 
respect, to be like the silent poet, 
“* Who takes the bright ideals of his soul 
And locks them fast away, 
Nor ever dreams that things so beautiful 
Were meant for day.’ 

“On the contrary, I shall try to paint the 
picture, though I fear that my graphic art may 
fail me in the attempt to delineate all its glori- 
ous features. 

“« The ideal university of America has mag- 
nificent buildings and grounds, adorned with all 
the taste which art can give them; for beauty 
in art and grandeur in architecture are elements 
of culture, refining the 
ments, enkindling the 
giving stability, permanence and concentrated 
interest.’ The youth whose intellectual faculties 
are developed is only partially educated. He 
has also esthetic faculties which need to be 
aroused, directed and cultivated; and I know 
of no good reason why the development of that 
part of his nature by which he finds access to a 
perennial] fountain of ennobling pleasure through 
the medium of the world of art, should be omit- 
ted from any comprehensive scheme of university 


taste, awaking the senti- 


imagination, and thus 


education. 

“ Our ideal university has extensive and well- 
selected libraries and cabinets, so extensive as to 
supply all the desires of the professors, and so 
well selected as to meet all the wants of the stu- 
dents; for these are the instruments which the 
educator uses in the culture of youth; and the 
workman must have his tools, or he will fail to 
do his work successfully. Young men can not 
be taught literature without books, nor chemistry 
without laboratories, nor astronomy without tel- 
escopes, nor physical science without suitable 
illustrations in all its various departments. 

“ Our ideal university has endowed professor- 
ships of all departments of knowledge, filled 
by the best men, whose services can be ob- 
tained ; for, after all, it is MEN that make the 
university. , Of the three B’s that are said to be 
necessary to the establishment of such an insti- 
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tution—bricks, books and brains—the BRAINS 
are the most important—are absolutely indis- 
pensable; for the student needs the force of 
living intellect to awake his own energies, and 
arouse him to effort. Our university must have 
a corps of learned men and live men in its 
various professorial chairs. 

“Tt has also a body of students—a large bedy 
of students; the larger the better—who are 
eagerly pursuing the various departments of 
learning; for large numbers, brought together 
for mutual stimulus in study, are an indispensa- 
ble element of success in a great institution of 
learning, because numbers give energy, efficiency 
and strength to a university, as to everything else. 
/ “Tt has an active and efficient Board of 
Trustees, composed of men who are alive to 
its interests, and ready to avail themselves of all 
favorable circumstances to promote its prosperity. 
They are the conservative, if not the aggressive 
power in ouf institutions of learning, constitut- 
ing that steady, ponderous wheel in the ma- 
chinery of education which mechanics call the 
regulator, that gives steadiness and uniformity 
of motion to all parts of the complicated ma- 
chinery. 

“ But these are only the externals of the ideal 
university, the parts that are visible to the eye 
and palpable to the senses. Let us enter the 
inner recesses of this temple of knowledge, and, 
approaching its shrines, attempt to catch its 
spirit and find out its hidden mysteries, its secret 
and impalpable operations. It has, of course, a 
literary department. It has also professional 
departments, comprehending the schools of law, 
medicine and theology. But according to my 
conception of these professional schools, (to 
which there is no good reason why others might 
not be added, as normal, agricultural, mechan- 
ical, commercial, etc., according to the varied 
occupations of our people,) they are only the com- 
plements of the literary department, which is the 
first and most important part of the university, 
—which is the university—the professional de- 
partments being only the appendages. | 

“Leaving, then, the consideration of these 
technical schools, let us contemplate the real 
university, that we may sec its methods of cul- 
ture, and discover the principles by which it 
is guided. 





“<“Tts object, as suggested, is culture in the 
wide acceptation of that term, comprehending 
discipline, instruction and development; dis- 
cipline for the sake of instruction, instruction 
for the sake of development, and development 
for the sake of true manhood, which is the great 
end of education. As a place for discipline, 
it has its necessary restraints, expressed in wise 
regulations, and administered by kind and pru- 
dent masters. As a place for instruction, it 
has its libraries and cabinets, its professors of 
all sciences and arts, and its oft-recurring lec- 
tures and recitations. As a place for devel- 
opment, it has its frequent intellectual gym- 
nastics, its numerous examinations, and _ its 
processes of constant culture. / 

“Tts curriculum, if I may be allowed the 
comparison, is a magnificent arch, built of the 
polished stones which are dug from the quarries 
of physical and metaphysical science, adorned 
with all the graces of rhetoric and art, and sup- 
ported by the two grand columns of mathemati- 
cal and classical study—the one, square, straight, 
plain and unadorned, yet beautiful in its native 
simplicity—the other, graceful, polished, fluted 
and crowned with Corinthian capitals; for 
mathematical study is an element of culture 
by reason of its unerring demonstrations and 
absolute truth, training the mind to compare, 
to analyze, to see the relation of one truth to 
another, to combine one truth with another, 
to rise from one truth to another, and, step 
by step, yet with unerring precision, to ascend 
to the loftiest truths in the whole universe of 
mathematical science; and classical study is 
an element of culture by developing that won- 
derful faculty of language, the natural embod- 
iment of intellect, through which the spiritual 
nature of the soul is incarnated in the word, and 
which thus becomes the immediate gateway to 
the philosophy of the mind. While classical 
study cultivates the intellect, it also adorns it. 
There is a beauty and a glory on the pages of 
the classics which attracts the admiration of 
all ages. It may be that their antiquity throws 
around them a deceitful luster, and reveals them 
to us more glorious than they are. But who 
would love them less, or think them less worthy 
of his study because the hand of time has 
wreathed around them the laurels of two thous- 
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and years? The painter who wishes to learn 





the art of communicating thought by his pencil, 
goes to Rome or Florence that he may study 
the great models of his art in the masterpieces 
of the past. So the student who wuuld learn 
the more mvsterious art of communicating 
thought by means of language, may study the 
models of literature on the pages of the classics. 

“Such is our conception of the course of study 
to be pursued in our American universities. Yet, 


“‘Art is long, while time is fleeting.’ 


“Our American youth desire to complete 
their education at an early age, and they will not 
bear the long processes of culture that are pur- 
sued in European universities; and hence we 
have to adapt our courses of study to their sus- 
ceptibility of culture within the few years, dur- 
ing which they propose to receive their education 
and get ready for the active duties of life. 
According to the old song, 

“* Could a man be secure 
That his days would endure, 
As of old, for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know! 


What deeds might he do! 
And all without hurry or cares.’ 


“But we of the present age have only a few 
years to live, and we Americans live fast ; and 
our youth are eager to enter life; and we 
have to hurry up the processes of culture, 
and get them ready as soon as possible. The 
absolute amount of knowledge which we are 
able to convey to them in so short a time, is 
a matter of comparatively little consequence, for, 
very probably, most of it will soon be forgotten. 
All we can hope to do is to train their minds, to 
expand their intellectual faculties, to cultivate 
correct habits of thought, and thus to lay the 
foundation on which their intellectual character 
may afterward be reared. 

“T hate cant; but there is one thing which 
keeps floating before my mental vision in my 
ideal picture of the American university, which, 
without incurring that charge, you must allow 
me to suggest: that is, the conservative influence 
of the Christian religion. Man has a religious, 
as well as intellectual and esthetic nature. He 
has a heart that feels emotions of faith, hope 
and love. It is the noblest part of his being. 
In it lies the true beauty of his character. Here 


sympathy and affection are born and have their 
Here the soul gathers its plum- 
It is the heart 
From that 
mirror is reflected back to himself the image of 
God. Without its development, mere intellect- 
ual and esthetic culture - still an 
unfinished abortion, an utter failure, considered 
Hence, our ideal uni- 


dwelling place. 
age for its heavenward flight. 
which allies man to the angels. 


leaves man 
as an immortal being. 
versity must provide for the development of the 
religious elements of man’s nature: must pro- 
vide for heart culture as well as head culture. 
It must enthrone religion, even the Christian 
religion in all her angelic purity and divine 
glory, high above all other shrines. Yet the 
Christianity which is thus enthroned, should 
be free from all sectarianism, should be un- 
shackled by the fetters of any party. 
rious form, like the form of an angel, should 


Her glo- 


be left as she was when she came down from 
heaven. Thus let her walk through the halls of 
our institutions of learning, let her dwell in their 
midst, let her scatter the light of heaven through 
the hearts of teachers and pupils, and let no one 
tarnish her glory, or mar her beauty, or distort 
her symmetry by trying to confine her in the 
iron cage of a party’s creed. 

“Tn true Christianity are to be found, har- 
moniously combined, those principles of culture 
on which all true education depends. In her 
there is discipline in its highest form ; such dis- 
cipline us restrains all sin, not only in deeds 
and words, but in thoughts and feelings. In 
her there is knowledge, the true knowledge; the 
knowledge in comparison with which all other 
instruction is worse than ignorance ; the knowl- 
edge whose grandeur transcends all the dis- 
coveries of Newton and Laplace ; the knowledge 
of ‘Thee, the only true God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’ And in her there 
is development; such thorough, perfect and 
symmetrical development as restores the race of 
man back to the lost image of God, and makes 
him ‘equal to the angels.’ Oh, glorious vision 
of the future! Bright ideal of the true Ameri- 
can university that is to be! Happy, thrice 
happy, my country; favored. beyond concep- 
tion her destiny, when this blessed ideal shall 
have become her glorious real !” 





The Doctor’s theory is beautiful! O that it 
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were practicable! When will “ the blessed ideal 
become the glorious real?” When will the 
“ideal American university ” furnish such in- 
struction, such “heart culture,” as will “en- 
throne” Christianity “free from all sectarian- 
ism?” Back to the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
must young America go for discipline, instruc- 
tion and development, before primitive Chris- 
tianity is fully restored or generally recognized. 
We agree that not the religious nature alone, 
but the esthetic also, is too much neglected in 
primary training. Taste for the good and beau- 
tiful in pupils at this early period of life, is 
almost surely corrupted or supplanted by that 
which is evil and ugly. 

If, however, those called of God, seeking to 
do his will, enlightened by the Spirit, are not yet 
sufficiently enlightened to see eye to eye, and 
preach the same truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the “truth as it is in Jesus,” it is 
not probable that State university professors will, 
in our day, more certainly “know of the doc- 
trine.” When America, purified by suffering, 
shall become a “ nation whose God is the Lord,” 
the Doctor’s ideal, beautiful as it is, may become 
the glorious real! And it will be far more 
glorious than the university, for it will be the 
crowning glory of Christianity, and will lead, if 
not to the millennium, to the conversion of the 
world. 


NASHVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








As it will doubtless interest our readers to 
know what is being done in public education in 
the capital city of the State, we make some ex- 
tracts of a general character from advanced 
sheets of the forthcoming Report of the Super- 
intendent of the Nashville city schools. 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 













































































Total number of days belonging...................+5 522,040 
Total number of days present.............s0006 seeeeeee 501,561 
Number of school days taught 200 
I I I ia on oss chieniinaidnsensebaientinian 4,946 
Number of special teachers...... 4 
Number of regular teachers................. 66 
Number of pupils to the teacher 40 
Cost of tuition per pupil belonging.................. $ 1814 
Cost of tuition per pupil attending................... 19 11 
Total cost per pupil belonging..................s000 00+ 22 07 
Total cost per pupil attending......................00 22 25 
Average salary paid teachers............. 2.000 seseeee 688 28 
Salaries of special teachers.............cs00+ seseeseeeee 3,400 00 
Salaries of regular teachers...............c00 cesses oes 44,780 25 
EE IE GE ID ss scecss.nceses coverccce snsesenesesom 48,180 25 
Total incidental expenses.............ccc00eeceee soveees 10,420 00 
Total annual expenditure.............ccccccce ceseeeeees 58,630 25 
Paid on last year’s deficit...... .......00 sssees ccssoesees 5,540 28 
Paid for permanent improvements................++ 11,000 00 
Total school expenditure during the year.......... 75,170 53 
Number of school houses..........0. 01001 seeeee ceceeeee 6 
Dreimaber Of school TOG .......00 cccens soveveess sosceeee 33 
Number of recitation rooms..............ss002 ceeeeeeee 38 
SONU Ur MUNIN ru sr seinend axsccsinepces:biconions ons 3,345 
Value of school buildings......... .....cc0. cesses eeeeee $ 90,000 00 
IE Se CE IN aices ncdcnictis-cxonas astner sanccosdoess 45,000 00 
Value of school furniture....... ..0cess0s seccsssss cosece 6,000 00 
OE NOE INE os ones a scavacsocncen cvvnissovegeens $141,000 00 
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The scholastic population is 507 greater than 





Population of the city (census 1870).........+++++. 25,865 
Population of the city (estimated) ......... sss. 28,000 
Enumeration from 6 to 18.......0+ cesses seeeee one 8,877 
Different pupils enrolled.............6..sssee ceseeeeeees 3,656 
Average number belonging.............:s000 seeseseeeee 2,655 
Average number attending......... ss. cesses seve 2,520 
Total number tardy............ see snesenees seses seeensees 1,368 
Approximate number in private schools........... 500 
Per cent. of tardiness on attendance............s++0 0.27 
Per cent. of attendance on number belonging..... 96.07 
Per cent. of attendance on enrollment.............. 68.92 | 
Per cent. of enrollment on enumeration............ 18) 
Per cent. of enumeration on population............ 34,32 | 
Per cent. of enrollment on population............. 

Average per cent. of scholarship............:0. c++ 


AVCLAge AGC....ec000 ceereeees eoseees 


it was last pear, but there has been a decrease of 
0.26 in the per cent. of enrollments on popula- 
tion, and of 3.28 on enumeration. By reference 


14.13 | to the tables given in the appendix, you will find 
11.4 that the total number entered in the white 
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schools was 2,820, and in the colored, 836. Last 
year the numbers were respectively 2,776 and 
946 ; being an increase of 44 in the former, and 
a diminution of 110 in the latter; this shows 
where the deficiency has occurred. The increase 
in the white schools would have been greater if 
we had not been compelled to refuse tickets of 
admission to many applicants for places in the 
primary department, for want of room. You 
will remember that in accordance with a sugges- 


tion in my last report, the children from the old_ 


ninth ward school were consolidated with those 
of the Hynes, until the new ninth ward building 
could be completed. Contrary to expectation, 
this was delayed until the first of April; mean- 


time the lower departments of the Hume and} 
' 
Hynes schools became overcrowded, and many 


pupils were necessarily refused admission. Many 
of them, having been entered in private infant 
schools, it was thought unnecessary to change so 


late in the session, and they did not re-apply | 
when the pressure was relieved in our schools, | 


upon the opening of the new building. During 
the months of January and February a similar 


state of affairs existed in the colored schools, the | 


applications for places in the primary grades 
being much greater than the number of seats. 
This occurs annually, and it would appear that 
some remedy for it should be devised. I scarcely 
know what to recommend, however, as the influx 
is so transient that it does not justify the open- 
ing of an additional school, and the average 
number usually belonging is far less than can be 
easily accommodated. It arises from the want 
of permanency and fixedness of purpose in that 
class of the population. 

I would recommend that, as a temporary 
means of relief when such pressure exists, you 
try the plan of half-day sessions in primary 
classes, which has been favorably tested in Eu- 
rope and adopted in several Northern cities and 
in Memphis. I should not be surprised if these 
experiments result in three-hour daily sessions 
generally. 

While we have to regret that the number of 
children enrolled is slightly less than previously, 
it is matter for congratulation that there has 
been a decided improvement in the regularity of 
those who have entered. The average number 
belonging is 2,655 against 2,630, and the aver- 


age attendance 2,520 against 2,514 last year, the 


per cent. of attendance being 0.47 higher. The 

progress in punctuality has been remarkable, 

the number of tardiness being diminished almost 

one-half every successive year for the last four. 
FINANCES. 

From the report of the Treasurer it will be 
seen that the entire receipts, from the City, 
County and State school taxes, were $59,946.14, 
or about $5,000 less than the estimate presented 
by the Board of Education. The City Council, 
however, made an appropriation of this amount 
from the ordinary fund, to cover the deficit of 
‘the preceding year, and of that we received $4,- 
926.38. 

The total annual disbursements were $63,- 
|993.30. This included $5,540.28 of debts re- 
/maining unpaid from the previous year and did 
‘not include some $150 of the current expenses, 
so that the total annual cost of the schools was 
$58,630.25, which, when fully met, will leave in 
ithe hands of the Treasurer a balance of about 
| $700. 

In addition to the above amounts, the City 
Treasurer has paid bills upon the orders of the 
School Committee of the City Council to about 
$11,000 for the erection of the Ninth Ward 
school house. There is also an unexpended ap- 
propriation of $18,000 for a new building now 
in process of erection in the central school dis- 
trict. Considering the financial embarrassments 
bequeathed to them by former administrations, 
the present and the preceding city governments 
deserve the high consideration of all friends of 
education for the liberality with which they have 
responded to the wants of the schools. 

The amount paid teachers is 82 per cent. of 
the entire annual expenditure; for this year it is 
$3,703 greater than for last. Two thousand and 
one hundred dollars of this excess was the cost 
of the introduction of drawing and vocal music, 
and the remainder arose in part from increases 
in salaries, but chiefly from the employment of 
an additional number of teachers in consequence 
of a reduction of the number of pupils assigned 
to each. Last year the average number to the 
teacher was 45, but in the upper grades the clas- 
sification did not admit of this average, and in 
the lower grades, we were satisfied from having 
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tried the experiment, that the classes had been 
too large; hence the average has been reduced 
to 40. 

The cost per pupil has of course enhanced in 
proportion to the increase in the amount paid for 
salaries of teachers, as noted above, and is to be 
explained in the same way. ‘The cost is still less 
than half the rate charged in private schools of- 
fering anything like equal advantages, and is not 
more than equal to that in the public schools of 
other cities, except where the average rate is 
reduced by the collection of tuition from pupils 
not otherwise entitled to enter. The following 
table will give a comparative view : 
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Boston, Massachusetts............... $1,746,703 $885) $45 89 
St. Louis, Missouri........+.s++e+ee+0 1,746,703 761) 33 59 
San Francisco, California........... 607,859; 895) 29 09 
New Haven, Connecticut........... 248,021 569) 28 16 
Cincinnati, Ohi0...........c000 seeeeees 757,561; 814, 28 16 
Zanesville, Ohio......... seeeeeeee coves 50,520) 603) 23 47 
Washington, D. Guo... csccsssse scsee 160,568 757, 23 30 
Savannah, Georgia.......... sss 19,559 847) 22 64 
Nashville, Tennessee...............+. 58,630} 688; 22 07 




















SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


It affords me great pleasure to report the 
progress made in the erection and improvement 
of school buildings. It is now a question of 
only a few months when it may be truthfully 
affirmed that all of our school houses are an 
honor to our city. As has been before inti- 
mated, the children of the northern scholastic 
district were, on the first of April, transferred 
into a building which takes rank in every res- 
pect as one of the best in the city, and when the 
unsightly and unsuitable old government house, 
which has so long disgraced .he Hume lot, shall 
have been replaced by the convenient and ele- 
gant structure now being erected, our children 
will be accommodated in seven buildings of 
which we may justly feel proud. As truthful 
exponents of the educational advantages offered 
to those visiting our city with a view to selecting 
it as a place of future residence, they can but 
add largely to its prosperity, and thus more than 





TEACHERS. 


The total number of teachers employed last 
session was 70; two of them were principals 
respectively of music and drawing, and three 
taught German. The corps has been increased 
by two special and three regular members since 
last session. 

Most of the corps have taken a proper inter- 
est in the exercises of the normal meetings, two 
of which have been held during each month of 
the session. Although less than the usual num- 
ber attained at the annual examination by the 
Committee, the limit of 85 per cent. exempting 
them from this test for the future, I am satisfied 
that respectable professional progress has been 
made. Especially is this true as to a knowledge 
of vocal music. Quite a number have not only 
availed themselves eagerly of every opportunity 
offered them under your orders, for qualifying to 
teach it, but have in addition organized private 
classes and paid tuition for instruction. Some 
have made the same earnest effort to succeed 
in learning to teach drawing, but with nothing 
like as satisfactory results. 

With the natural incentives of self-interest, 
the friendly rivalry induced by monthly com- 


{parisons of statistics, the inducements to study 


and investigation presented in the by-weekly 
normal meetings and the annual examinations, 
the desire for re-election, and the higher profes- 
sional motives that should animate our teachers, 
I know of but one measure, within the sphere of 
your action, that can be adopted with the view 
of further stimulating them to greater profes- 
sional improvement. This is that you arrange a 
fixed schedule of prices. 

Nothing so discourages and demoralizes em- 
ployees in any department of business, as uncer- 
tainty as to the remuneration they are to receive 
for labor. It is especially a cause for discontent 
if, by making comparisons, it can be discovered 
that any injustice has been shown individuals, or 
that there is, in particular cases, a disparity in 
the service performed and the pay received. On 
the other hand, the certainty of receiving wages 
fairly proportioned to the work done and the 
skill displayed, will always secure the most earn- 
est effort and a cheerful compliance with even 





justify the investment. 


stringent orders ; and no more powerful stimulus 
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can be secured than by offering the constant in- 
ducement of a better position to those who are 
worthy of promotion. 

I would, therefore, earnestly urge the adoption 
of a scheme arranged with reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the relative positions, and in 
which each place shall be paid for upon a sliding 
scale of three degrees, according to the experi- 
ence and success of the occupant, and that teach- 
ers shall be elected to fill designated positions. 

From the lists in the appendix, you will see 
that more than half of the teachers were natives 
of this State ; twenty-five of them—more than 
one-third of the corps—were educated in the 
city public schools. Hence the wisdom of your 
adding to our high schools a training department 
for those intending to teach. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

As was anticipated in my last report, this 
branch was regularly adopted, as a required 
study at the opening of the past session, and, al- 
though somewhat extravagant expectations as to 
the results to be attained were indulged by those 
in favor of its introduction, they have been more 
than realized. The prospect in the beginning 
was anything but flattering. Not one teacher in 
twenty could read notes or sound an independent 
tone. The pupils had been worse than neglected 
in this-respect, for those who had been required 
to sing by note had become disgusted with it, 
and parents thought it a useless expenditure of 
time and money. Now, the teachers, with but 
perhaps three exceptions, have acquired such 
a knowledge of the subject as qualifies them to 
repeat the lessons of the general instructor most 
efficiently, and the corps, when assembled, con- 
stitutes a very creditable glee-club, while the 
children are perfectly delighted with their musical 
exercises, and are fast acquiring a scientific and 
practical knowledge of the subject. Even the 
primary grades sing in several scales at sight, 
and the rendering of the pieces interspersed 
through the programmes, at the closing of the 
session in the different schools, was generally ap- 
plauded as being most satisfactory. The teach- 
ing in this, as in other studies, is systematically 
and thoroughly done, and no memorizing of par- 
icular selections, or cramming of any kind, is 
allowed. A few years’ work, under the present 
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efficient management, will establish it upon so 
sure a basis in the schools, and so endear it to 
all that it will be regarded as indispensable. 
You have been most fortunate in securing the 
services of Prof. J. E. Bailey, as principal of 
I refer you, for further particulars, 


this branch. 
to his report. 
DRAWING. 

The results in this department have not been 
so satisfactory, though we have, perhaps, accom- 
plished as much as could have been expected in 
the circumstances. As a new enterprise with us, 
it had to contend with the same kind of obsta- 
cles. Almost without exception, the teachers 
were ignorant of it, and many in the community 
were prejudiced against its introduction. Added 
to these, we have had to perform the always 
hazardous maneuver of changing teachers in the 
midst of the session. The first one employed 
was a most accomplished artist, but did not im- 
part successfully to others what she so perfectly 
understood herself. She succeeded with indi- 
viduals admirably, but lacked experience in 
handling large classes. Her successor brought 
order out of the partial chaos which she found 
in the classes, and performed a useful work for 
us in preparing the material for a future system- 
atic course ; but I fear that but little has as yet 
been accomplished in the important work of in- 
teresting the teachers and educating them, so 
that they can, with confidence, supplement the 
instruction and training of the principal in her 
absence. 








SruDYING formal definitions in reading is little 
better than a waste of time. Definitions, to give 
a knowledge of the technicalities of a particular 
branch, are necessary; but to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words, the best plan is 
to assign a paragraph or more, and let pupils 
look up, in the dictionary, or some other book of 
reference, the meaning of such words as are 
strange to them. This plan shows the use of the 
word in its context, and when mistakes are made, 
and ludicrous ones will often occur, the placing 
of the word in a sentence with its other meaning 
affords a good exercise in language. 








A MAN advertises in a New York paper for a 
bar-keeper, “ who must be recommended by his 


pastor.” 
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Peck’s ARITHMETICS—Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 

New York and Chicago. 

This is a condensed series of two books—the 
“ Manuel” and the “Complete Arithmetic ”— 
both of which may be used in conjunction, or, if 
need be, either being complete within itself, may 
be used alone. They are especially adapted for 
the instruction of those wishing to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the subject for business 
purposes, and for use in common schools. 

The arrangement of subjects is natural and 
logical; the methods correct; the rules and 
definitions are accurate; and the explanations 
of principles full and clear. We notice that the 
author very quietly silences the hyper-criticism 
about “ borrowing ” in subtraction, by showing 
that we simply add the same thing to both min- 
uend and subtrahend, upon the axiomatic, prin- 
ciple that the same quantity is added to the two 
members of an equation without disturbing their 


former relation. 


PatrErson’s Common ScnHoon SpreLLerR—Published by 

Sheldon & Co., New York. 

This is another of* those school books which 
give expression to, and are the evidence of, 
modern improved methods in teaching. The 
distinctive feature of the book is the inculeation 
of correct spelling by means of written exercises. 
With a view to this, the first lessons given are 
presented in bold type, for use in printing them, 
and are accompanied by dictation exercises in 
script, containing the same words. It is supple- 
mented by an exercise book, gotten up on nice 
ruled paper, with lines numbered to correspond 
with the words to be found in Parts Second and 
Sixth, inclusive, of the Speller, and containing 
some valuable hints to teachers upon systema- 
tizing the work of the class. The author justly 
says that experience has shown the inadequacy 
of oral spelling. A person spells when he writes, 
but not when he speaks, and, therefore, written 
exercises in orthography must be of greater 
value to the student than oral. The eye as well 
as the ear needs to to be educated. If students 





are required to write their spelling, they will 
give attention to the form of the word, and, 
in doing this, will form the habit of noticing 
while reading how words are spelled. Written 
exercises in spelling are especially adapted to 
large classes, each pupil receiving the benefit of 
spelling the entire lesson and correcting his mis- 
takes. 


THREE THousAND Practice Worps—By J. W. Westlake 

A.M. Published by Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 

If ingenious methods for teaching and new 
helps for learning orthography can secure prac- 
tical results, certainly the next generation in this 
country will be able to spell their mother tongue ; 
and no more pointed effort in this behalf has 
been made than is contained within the seventy- 
five pages of this little book. It has been 
printed to supply the want often felt of a collec- 
tion of just such words as a student needs to 
study, unencumbered by those with which he is 
already familiar. It was originally prepared for 
use in classes taught by the author, who is Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School. 


Hart’s LANGUAGE Lessons and ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
ANALysis—Published by Eldredge & Brother, Philadel- 


phia. 

This is a new series of grammars which, while 
they may not be fully approved by every teacher, 
certainly contain excellencies which all will ad- 
mire. The author has adopted in the element- 
ary book, intended for beginners, the analytic, 
inductive method so popular with more modern 
writers, while in the advanced work he retains 
the old method of treatment used by Lindley 
Murray, Kirkham and others. In the hands of 
just such a teacher as Professor Hart is himself 
it contains just what is needed in a text book, 
properly so called, for it states clearly, forcibly 
and concisely every thing required to be im- 
pressed upon the understanding and memory. 


THe Norma Desater—By Prof. O. P. Kinsey, of Ohio 
State Normal School. Published by Geo. E. Stevens & 
Co., Cincinnati. 

This is intended as a manual for the use of 
schools, and for business meetings generally. 
Making no pretension to the excellence of the 
standard works of Jefferson and Cushing, it 
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outline of the duties, rights and machinery of 


deliberative bodies, which may well be studied, | 


not only by the youth of the land, but by many 
professed scholars and popular leaders in delib- 
erative assemblies. We do not hesitate to say 
that the careful study of its eighty-five pages 
by the men who conduct our public meetings or 
serve the community in the capacity of members 
of Congress, State legislators and county mag- 
istrates, would in a short time be the means of 
saving enough to pay half the interest on the 
national debt. We cheerfully commend the 
practice of its excellent precepts to the servants 
of the public generally, and advise all county 
courts especially to purchase a copy for each of 
their members, and to enforce the observance of 
the rules laid down for conducting business. 


Jackson’s ScHoont ReeistER—Published by Chas. Anthony, 

Springfield, Ohio. 

This is certainly the greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion for the use of teachers yet made, and should 
render the hitherto difficult task of making sta- 
tistical reports comparatively easy. It contains 
complete daily, monthly and yearly records of all 


the arrangement of short leaves, each name 
needs be enrolled but once in the year. It is 


easily adaptable to use in any kind of a private | 


or public school, and will give satisfaction, if we 
are not greatly at fault, wherever tried. 





ISCELLANEOUS. 








MINUTES OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AT KNOXVILLE, JUNE, 1874. 


(Concluded from last Number.) 


The farmer, mechanic and tradesman consti- 
tute the bulk of our population. With a knowl- 
edge of the elementary branches they can in- 
form themselves in the literature of the day, 
keep pace with the politics and science of the 
age, fill positions in Church and State, in fine, 
subserve the design of government—“ life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” Have we 
not then a just limit to free public instruction? 


School Fournal. 


But there is another consideration bearing 


| upon this point: 


THE SOURCE OF SUPPORT, 


Til. The people are the supporters of public 
schools. Taxation is the only resort. Instruc- 
tion in elementary studies is needed by all, and 
should he The few only seek 
higher education—in Boston, one in thirty ; in 
Philadelphia, one in sixty-eight ; in New York, 


one in one hundred and ninety-eight, where high 


open to all. a 


schools are open to all alike who prepare for ad- 
These schools are costly, and the per- 
Is the 
advantage equal to the expenditure ? 


High schools, academies and colleges we do 


mIssion. 


centage of attendance small. common 


not mean to abrogate. They do great good, not 
alone to those who attend their halls, but to 
society at large. But the wealthy will provide 
such schools by endowment and otherwise, and 
denominational interests will take shape in this 
direction, and the people need not be taxed for 
their maintenance. The common, obvious bene- 
fits should be procured at public expense, while 
those that are indirect and unequal should come 


of other means. This is a principle, fair honor- 


the items usually required in reports, and, by | able and easy of comprehension. 


Elementary schools are a mental, moral and 
social necessity—almost akin to the light and air 
so vital to health and happiness, and which 
are given to all by a beneficent Father in 
Heaven. 

Let us look at the practicability of the ques- 
tion, in view of the wants and status of our own 
State. In many of the older States, whose every 
citizen considers the gratuitous education of 
children a prime necessity, if the people wish to 
provide higher instruction for the few as they 
would build a highly ornamented public edifice 
as an ornament and source of pleasure, there 
is certainly less ground for complaint; but in 
our own State, where schools are, with some, 
of doubtful necessity; where the school fund 
is small, and the burden of taxation great, it 
seems very impolitic and hazardous to the whole 
system of free schools to attempt the maintenance 
of free high schools. A permanent system of 
‘free schools, simple in its machinery, and eel- 
|mentary in aim, is the desideratum. We should 
not attempt too fmuch, but taking “festina lente” 
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for our motto, plant ourselves upon the position 
that the State must continue the system of free 
elementary instruction now inauguarated, and 
success is sure. 

Dr. Lindsley—Prof. H. H. Smith in the chair 
—after announcing the programme for the night 
session, proceeded to discuss the question pre- 
sented. He indorsed the views of the speaker 
just preceding, and spoke of the great benefit to 
society at large from a knowledge of what had 
been called the three R’s—Reading, ’Riting and 
’*Rithmetic. He favored the idea of free ele- 
mentary instruction in public schools. Acad- 
emies would be established in every county of 
the State by the patronage of the wealthy, and 
endowment from the same source, and no youth, 
inspired by a proper ambition, need dispair of 
entering the portals of said academies for the 
want of necessary funds. Universities had been 
established and would be fostered by endow- 
ments from wealthy citizens, and be sustained 
and perfected by church interests, so that in the 
matter of higher education ample means and 
facilities would always be provided. The State 


should provide for free elementary instruction, 
and, in order that this should be most effective, 
normal schools for training teachers and fitting 
them for the responsibilities of their office should 
be established under the auspices of the State, 
either in conjunction with established schools or 


in a separate and independent capacity. He 
announced to the Association that a plan for 
normal schools would be perfected and presented 
to the next Legislature. 

John R. Dean, Superintendent of Bedford 
county, opposed the plan of schools that had 
been suggested by the preceding speakers, and 
thought the feature in the present school law 
“ providing for instruction in the higher branches 
by means of local taxation,” an admirable one, 
well suited to the wants of the State, and in 
strict consonance with right. He spoke of good 
that had been accomplished in his county by 
means of this provision, and the satisfaction that 
prevailed among his people, and averred that 
should this feature be taken out of the law, 
then one of its chief commendations would be 


gone. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Prof. Wilson addressed the Association on 





“co-education of the sexes.” He stated that, 
theoretically, he favored the subject under dis- 
cussion. His experience was that girls could 
move in every department of study pari passu 
with boys. The time had been when this was 
a pet theory with him, and he was loath to say 
aught against it; but in latter years, from the 
demoralization of the times, his views as to the 
practicability of co-education in many sections 
of the country had been modified. If, though, 
by co-education, girls should be thrown out of 
their sphere, and assume the role of politicians, 
mount the rostrum and practice masculine ways 
to the detriment of womanly grace and modesty, 
then he was absolutely opposed to it. 

The next subject on programme—“ grading 
and classifying county schools”—in the absence 
of the gentleman appointed to open the discus- 
sion, was, on motion, passed over. 

Prof. H. H. Smith, of Shelbyville, moved that 
all ladies present be made members of the Asso- 
ciation without charge, and the fee for member- 
ship be returned to all ladies who had joined 
during the session. Unanimously adopted. 

Supt. Presnell, in cogent remarks, advocated 
the interests of the TENNESSEE ScHOooL 
JOURNAL. 

Hon. Jno. M. Fleming, State Superintendent, 
as managing editor, requested of the members 
short, practical articles for its columns. 

Prof. Wilson offered the following: That the 
teachers of this Association heartily recommend 
the TENNESSEE ScHooL JouRNAL, and pledge it 
their support. Adopted. 

Hon. Jno. M. Fleming stated that in a few 
days he would announce the programmes for ten 
“Teachers Institutes,” one in each “Congres- 
sional District” in the State, and had appointed 
Supt. H. Presnell, of Jonesboro, and Prof. 8. Z. 
Sharp, of Maryville, to conduct the Institutes for 
East Tennessee. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered 
Mayor Staub for the use of the Opera-house, and 
to the press of the city, and various railroads, 
for favors extended. 

J. A. Rayl, of Knoxville, offered this resolu- 
tion: That the Chair appoint a committee of five 
to memorialize the Congresss of the United 
States, setting forth in respectful terms the evils 
that will inevitably result to the public schools 
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of this State from the passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill, and protest against its passage. Adopted. 

Mr. Ray! was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned till 8 Pp. M. 

NIGHT SESSION. 

This session was devoted to addresses of a pop- 
ular nature from prominent members of the As- 
sociation. A good-sized audience of the citizens 
of Knoxville were in attendance. Rey. Thos. 
W. Humes, Anson Nelson, Esq., Prof. H. H. 
Smith, Rev. D. Sullins and Hon. Jno. M. Flem- 
ing made appropriate addresses on educational 
topics, which were listened to with marked at- 
tention, after which the Association adjourned to 
meet in the city of Nashville in December next. 


R. W. WEAKLEY, Secretary 








EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


THE preparation of the questions is a work of 
no little difficulty and magnitude. It calls into 
exercise the knowledge and sagacity of the ex- 
aminer perhaps more thoroughly than any other 
duty. The problem is how to test the proficiency 
of pupils by a limited number of questions on 
each important subject of study. There is no 
opportunity here, such as the oral examination 
gives, to lead the pupil on by supplementary 
questions ; to probe, by skillful cross-questioning, 
the accuracy of the thought which well-remem- 
bered phrase may seem to convey, or to correct 
misapprehension by restatement. The pupil 
must face the question as presented and the ex- 
aminer must judge from the recorded answer. 
To solve this problem successfully, the examiner 


must have a comprehensive knowledge of the 


subject, must make his questions as exhaustive 
as possible within the limits of the grade, and| 


must use language capable of but one construc- | 


tion. Justice to pupils demands legitimate ma- 
terial and perspicuous statement. The demand | 
can be met only by deliberate effort. Reckless| 
haste in the execution of this important duty is 
wholly inexcusable, for the consequences are far- 


reaching and disastrous. ° 


or of narrow application, they fail to exhibit the) 
| struction. 


full value of work possibly well done by both 
teacher and pupil, and tend to lower the stand- 
ard. If ambiguous or foreign in matter, they 


If questions are trivial | 


are sickle in that they denilie ‘fail to show 
instruction have been 
To be more 


whether the study and 
of the proper extent and character. 
specific, I remark that— 

1. The questions should be prepared by the 
superintendent or supervising principal who is 
or ought to be most competent to decide whether 
or not the allotted work has been done with due 
diligence and skill. The teacher is stimulated 
and encouraged by having his work submitted 
No system of gradation 


to outside standards. 
could be maintained at its best, without the cen- 
tralizing influence of a leading mind exerted 


through this channel. 

They should be of sufficient number to 
touch all the most salient points. If too few, 
the test is partial, and failure on a single ques- 
tion subjects the pupil to a heavy discount. I 
have known an examiner to satisfy his curiosity 
by five simple questions on one leading topic and 
his judgement by twenty solid ones on another, 
and yet give equal weight to each topic in fixing 
the average. It is possible that five questions in 
some studies will tell che story as well as twenty 
in others, but the five cannot comprehend in 
their ‘requirements the time and labor involved 
in preparation to face the twenty, and hence 
ought not to share equally in fixing the average. 

If too many, the pupil is needlessly wearied 
in writing and the examiner in inspecting the 
answers. Either a sufficient number should be 
given to afford a thorough canvass, say eight to 
fifteen, all to be answered; or a greater number, 
say fiften to twenty, any ten to be selected by the 
pupil. Of course it is unimportant whether the 
many points be embraced in subdivision of a few 
questions, or each point of itself to constitute 
'a question, provided the credits are justly dis- 
‘tributed. The real point is to eliminate the ele- 
ment of chance as far as possible, and to give 
| full and fair credit for just what is presented. 
| 3. They should be comprehensive in their de- 
mands, yet within both the letter and the spirit 
of the grade. A list that applies only to a part of 
the important work required would obviously 
furnish but a partial test, and would lead the 
‘teacher to narrow the range of his future in- 
If it embrace matter foreign to the 
letter of the grade, or if, while strictly within 
the letter, it predicate a breadth of thought and 
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consistently, when the average age of the class 
is considered, then a manifest injustice is done to 
the class and the teacher. 
pupil has been, the more intensely will he feel 
that his industry has yielded poor returns, the 
more liable will he be to lose confidence in the 
teacher who has failed to guide him through all 
the devious paths he ought to have traveled ; the 
stronger will be his conviction that he has suf- 
fered a grievous wrong. The more faithful the 
teacher has been, the greater will be his discour- 
agement and just indignation. He will argue 
that a graded course is a useless mockery if its 
directions are to be his guide in the instruction 
of his class but not the examiner’s guide in 
testing the success of that instruction. He sees 
before him the delightful task of trying not only 


to teach what it prescribed in the hand-book, but | 


also to anticipate all the possible lines of depart- 
ure which the eccentricity of the examiner may 
chance to take. The consequence is the addition 
of morbid anxiety and apprehension to burdens 
already too heavy to be easily borne. Then 
again, these departures from the letter and spirit 
of the “ course of instruction ” defeat one of its 
most important objects—that of securing general 
uniformity of work—so that the child who is 
transferred from one school to another on account 
of change of residence or of district boundaries 
can continue his studies in the same grade, with- 
out loss by the change. Such departures may 
result from negligence, or from ambitious desire 
to attain reputation for superior scholarship. 
Careful comparison will show, I think, that those 
who confine themselves to the letter and spirit 
of the grade, while they cover all the ground 
within the prescribed limits, attain the best re- 
sults. Teachers and pupils work with a confi- 
dence that the test will be applied when the 
work is done, and so work with cheerful zeal. 

4. They should be free from ambiguous or 
obscure statement. An amiguous question is 
sure to be taken by some one in a sense most 
remote from the examiner’s mind when he made 
it. It seems as if some children were created 
for the special purpose of showing into what 
ridiculous shapes sensible thought may be dis- 
torted when it is clothed in careless diction. 
Obscure questions involve the mind in doubt 





maturity of judgment which cannot be expected | 
;mean more than in meeting their requirements. 


| A short time since I gave this question 
The more faithful the | borrowed one : 





and consume strength in wondering what they 





a 
“ Name the second State in size, 
counting from the largest.” The class were 
puzzled to tell whether they ought to name the 
second or the third State of the list arranged in 
order of size, beginning with the largest. In 
the recent examination for admission to our high 
school, this question occurred: “ Which of your 
studies please you most, and what is the ground 
of your choice?” Many of the answers were 
very amusing, not the least so being this: “ J like 
the grammar best, but have not selected my ground 
yet.” 

Defects of this kind may sometimes escape 
notice, even with the closest scrutiny. When, 
however, a question is answered according to a 
meaning which possibly can be attached to the 
language, due credit should be given: 

It requires patient study to make explicit, 
searching questions. There is all the difference 
here that there is between the skilled mechanic 
and the bungling apprentice; between well- 
directed, productive effort, and fussy uncertainty. 
The examiner can save himself much unneces- 
sary labor by planning to draw out short, pithy 
answers, which often contain more truth than 
longer ones show when reduced to their lowest 
terms. 

5. They should be arranged with some refer- 
ence to their relative difficulty. Some of the 
easier should be placed first in the list, so that 
the pupil may gather courage for greater exertion 
when he gets into deeper water. 

6. The successive sets of questions for the 
same grade should present considerable variety, 
in order to prevent them from exerting contract- 
ing influence upon subsequent teaching.—Chi- 
cago Teacher. 








An Irish schoolmaster was once examined in 
this city, in the manner of which we are treating. 
We asked him at the close of the examination, 
how he had acquitted himself. He replied: 
“Very well, indeed, until they gave me a page of 
Greek words printed in Roman characters. If 


it was Latin, I could translate it; but the divil a 





thing at all, at all, I know about Greek.—The 
Chicago Teacher. 
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EDUCATION MADE EASY. 
BY P. B. CABELL. 


THERE is a class of ideas concerning education | 
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All this it is right to con- 


| parents and | teac che OTS. 
|demn and proper to correct. 

At the same time it is a question whether 
carried too far. 


‘these ideas may or may not be 


| 
Because there may have been too muc th severity 


much in vogue at the present day, the whole/| or too much discipline in the past, is no reason 


tendency of which is to render the acquisition | 


of knowledge by the young as easy and de- 
lightful as possible, to remove all difficulties from 


their path, and to render the ascent to the hill of 


science, once thought to be steep and rugged, a| 


pleasure and a pastime. 


The first dawnings of the infant’s reason are | 


met with picture-blocks and cards and fantastic 


devices of all kinds to impress upon his mind | 
Authors and publishers | 
vie with each other in the production of intel-| 


the form of his abe. 


lectual bonbons to tempt the little learner on his 
way. We have “Reading Without Tears,” 


“ Drawing and Writing made Easy,” “ Robinson | 


Crusoe in Words of One Syllable.” 
pictorial arithmetics, illustrated dictionaries (!) 
and picture-books of all kinds which cannot be 
told or numbered for multitude. Parents, 
teachers, authors, artists, all seem determined to 
discover that royal road to learning which the 
old Greek philospher said did not exist, or, fail- 
ing in that, to build where it ought to be a first- 
class railroad, thoroughly equipped with through 
trains, patent sleeping-coaches, and all modern 
conveniences attached. 

There is a growing distaste to the study of the 
classics, because they are difficult and of little 
practical use. A competent knowledge of the 
higher mathematics is giving place to a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the more conspicuous 
and interesting facts of science. The rod is 
almost banished from our schools. It cannot be 
denied that discipline is relaxed, and altogether 
the acquisition of what is now called an educa- 
tion is a much easier and more agreeable process 
than it was in the days of our fathers. 

It is not our purpose to condemn the spirit 
which animates this class of ideas. The school- 
room of the past was certainly not such as it ought 
to have been. We hail with pleasure the advent 
of every new and attractive text-book. Chil- 
dren have doubtless undergone much suffering 
that was unnecessary, the result of undue sever- 
ity, negligence or indifference on the part of 


We have |: 


‘why there should be too little now. Because 
‘there were some unnecessary difficulties in the 
learner’s path, it does not follow that he should 
‘encounter no difficulties at all. 

The difficulty, nay, the repulsiveness of school- 
|tasks may, in one sense, be said to constitute 
their chief value. In overcoming the difficulty, 
‘in spite of the repulsiveness the scholar learns 
the 


a lesson of strength to over- 


a deeper lesson than any to be found in 
pages of his book 
come the real difficulties of life—the lesson of 
‘self-control and the power of compelling him- 
'self to do disagreeable things. 

Every educated person knows that the sub- 
stance of what was learned at school is but of 
|small moment, since in the mastery of facts the 
adult mind can accomplish as much in a given 
of weeks as would have occupied the 


It was the 


number 
same mind in childhood many years. 
struggle with those tasks in childhood that made 
the adult mind what it is. Every one remem- 
bers that the trouble with him at school was in 
compelling himself to learn disagreeable tasks 
when playing or thinking about play would have 
been much more agreeable. But if the tasks 
had been as agreeable as the play, what profit 
would there have been in learning them ? 

The fact is that the children of well-to-do 
parents nowadays have too much play, too many 
toys, too little that is disagreeable todo. The 
poor man’s son, who in the next generation will 
have risen to wealth and power, will outstrip 
them and beat them down in all the contests 
of life, not by his superior knowledge or parts, 
but because he had in childhood been compelled 
to perform disagreeable tasks when he would 
much rather have been at play. The majority 
of persons pity the poor boy for the many hard- 
ships he has to undergo, while the thinking few 
will see that his privileges and opportunites have 
been greater than those of his more wealthy but 
less fortunate contemporary. 

If modern philosophy and modern science 
have proved anything, they have proved that all 
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life on the earth is a “struggle for existence” 
and a “survival of the fittest.” If the Chris-| 
tian religion teaches anything, it teaches that our 
salvation must be wrought out “with fear and 
trembling ” through “ trial and tribulation ” and 
much anguish of soul, and that the elect of God, | 
in a certain sense, are those who have the 


derful little nation played in the “ struggle for 
existence ?” ‘The people of Circassia are said to 
be physically the finest race now on earth. For 
centuries they successfully resisted the whole 
power of the Russian Empire on the one hand 
and the more subtle foe of Mohammedan luxury 
and sensuality on the other. It is (or was until 





strength to survive the struggle. How foolish,|a few years back) a universal custom among that 
therefore, nay, how criminal to deprive our'| people to take every male child from the parental 
children of any means which shall render them) roof and commit its nurture and education to 


fittest for the battle of life, or to surround them! 
with influences which must inevitably enervate 
and destroy them ! 

Yes, the difficulty of school tasks is what con- 
stitutes their chief value. Let our boys have 
Leipsic editions of the classics without notes and 
their dictionaries. One sentence deciphered by 
their own unaided efforts will be worth to them 
more than a dozen pages translated with the aid 
of a “pony” or an Anthon. Give them as 
many original problems in mathematics as pos- 
sible, and let them apply the principles for them- 
selves; self-reliance and perseverance are what 
we want to teach them. The algebra or geome- 
try is a secondary consideration altogether. 

There may be better grammars nowadays than 
Lindley Murray’s, but that was admirably dry ; 
we had almost said admirable because it was dry! 
Our neophite will have many exceeding dry 
things to do in after-life; why not let him learn 
how on old Lindley Murray? Twelve pictures 
of a top all in a row may be rather more pleasing 
to the youthful fancy than the abstract number 
twelve, but it is a blessing that pictures can 
never teach the multiplication-table! What 
does mankind not owe to that time-honored bug- 
bear! 

These easy-education ideas are essentially 
modern. They are born of the wonderful phi- 
lanthropy of this age (for it is a good age) which 
can not bear to see suffering and trouble in any 
form without seeking to relieve it. The motive 
is quite correct; but as to the wisdom in this 
case, that is another question. They run counter 


to the experience and customs of all previous 
generations, all the “wisdom of the ancients.” 
Need we cite the example of aficient Sparta, 
whose iron laws bore with relentless severity 
upon the citizen from the cradle to the grave? 
Or need we recount the part which that won- 





other, because less tender, hands. 

These are extreme cases, yet they point to 
where the truth lies. The psalms of David, the 
proverbs of Solomon, the teachings of the 
apostles, the accumulated experience of ages, all 
teach us what that truth is: namely, that the 
season of youth should be one of discipline, of 
restraint, of mock struggle with appointed tasks ; 
for thus, and thus only, can we learn obedience 
to law, self-control, steadfastness, and every 
virtue which we shall need in the real struggle 
of life. 

But there is another and perhaps more serious 
aspect of this subject. These ideas assume more 
aggressive form in books and treatises, which 
would make us believe that the majority of pa- 
rents are carelessly and criminally cruel toward 
their children. Such books generally begin with 
a reference to that unfortunate clergyman in the 
State of New York who whipped his little son to 
death because he would n’t say his prayers. They 
cite numerous occurrences in our every-day lives, 
and handle them in so artful a manner, with 
such skillful ex-parte statement from the baby’s 
standpoint, that we lift up our hands in astonish- 
ment and horror at ourselves. 

In the midst of our remorse and good resolu- 
tions for the future we are told that the old 
adage “ children should be seen and not heard ” 
is all a mistake ; that the boy has as good a right 
to the most comfortable seat in the room as his 
seniors, with more to the same effect. After 
tracing all the naughtiness of children to the 
management or indifference of parents, the latter 
are coolly informed that to them applies that 
fearful text, ‘‘ It were better that a mill-stone 
were hanged about your necks and you cast into 
the sea than that you should offend one of these 
little ones.” 

We have before us a little book (“Bits of 
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Talk about Home Matters,” by H. H.”) which is 
a fair sample of its class. The preface, of course, 
has that poor clergyman in it. The first three 
chapters are devoted to the “ Inhumanities of 
Parents” under the three heads of “ corporal 
punishment,” which is totally condemned, “need- 
less denials,” and “ rudeness to children.” “ Why 
not stick pins into the child instead of whipping 
it; it is a punishment equally merciful and much 
more easily applied,” is the abstract of one par- 
agraph. The three chapters are about equally 
overdrawn. Another, entitled “The Reign of 
Archelaus,” informs us that Herod’s massacre 
had, after all, a certain mercy in it, since there 
were no “ lingering tortures” as in the reign of 
of his son, who still lives under the name of 
“ Modern Education.” In perusing the subse- 
quent pages one is tempted to wonder how any 
of us ever survived the ordeal of the school- 
room. The bad ventilation, the cruel tasks, the 
merciless length of the sessions, the malignant 
individual with horns and split feet seated at the 
teacher’s desk, are presented with such melo- 
dramatic effect that we are not surprised when 
told afterward that the children of Nova Scotia 
are superior in size, health and general intelli- 
gence to those of the Eastern and Middle States 
because Nova Scotia has no public schools! 

As a sample of how children ought to be 
governed, we have described to us a heavenly- 
minded lady, who remained in her chamber for 
three days and two nights with her refractory 
little boy to make him say the letter “ G/” 

The author of* this little book is evidently one 
of those tender-hearted members of the female 
sex who, having no children of their own, have 
taken those of other people under their especial 
protection ; whose morbid sympathy will brook 
no offense to them from any quarter, however 
wholesome or necessary. Carried away by the 
influence of that innocent sphere which belongs 
not to children but to childhood, they forget that 
children are by nature evil as the rest of us 
from whom they derive their existence, and that 
this evil nature must be subdued and controlled 
in childhood, or later it will assert itself and de- 
stroy all. 

It is a seemingly ungracivus task to reply to 
such sentiments as the above, or to lay bare a 
fallacy which has for its origin so amiable a mo- 


24 





tive as the love of children. The casuist is see- 
onded by all the tender feelings of our nature, 
and we are almost tempted to allow ourselves to 
be the criminals she makes us, because we know 
Ev- 
ery conscientious mother feels that she is not al- 


there is some show of truth in her charges. 


ways equal to the many trials which each day 
brings; that she is sometimes impatient, some- 
times negligent. The same may be said of every 
father in the land. No human parent is such a 
piece of glorified perfection as always to act wise- 
ly and well. 

Yet there are few who really deserve the sweep- 
We deny 


that the “average parent” (a term of contempt 


ing censure which such books contain. 


which has been invented by these modern child- 
worshippers) is either cruel or inhuman in any 
sense of these words. It is notorious that the 
“average modern mother” 
her children; that herself out in 
striving to indulge all their whims and caprices. 
More children are annually destroyed, soul and 
body, by overindulgence than by any kind of 
cruelty or neglect. : ; 


is too much a slave to 


she wears 


We think the experience of 
every candid reader will bear us out in this as- 
sertion. 


“Whoso spareth the rod hateth his son” is a 
saying of the wisest of men, which has doubtless 
cost many a child a cruel and unnecessary blow ; 
but we should not forget that it is a text of Serip- 
ture. The use of the rod has been much abused, 
and it should be resorted to only in rare and ex- 
treme cases; but the experience of all judicious 
parents and preceptors will bear me out in the 
assertion that such cases do arise, and that this 
remedy, when exercised with prudence and mod- 
eration, is sometimes indispensable. Every pun- 
ishment administered to children should be born 
of the tender love which we feel for their wel- 
fare. When such is the case there need be no 
fear of the result. 


To say that all children can be properly 
brought up by gentleness and moral suasion 
alone, without occasional compulsion and punish- 
ment, is to assert that they are’ by nature differ- 
ent from the adults of their kind, and that they 
either need no reform or that it can be accom- 
plished by wholly different means from those that 
are used by an all-wise and all-merciful Creator 
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growth.” 

Children when they grow up to be men and 
women have all to fight the great battle of life— 
a contest which involves not only the struggle 
for natural existence, but the suppression of the 
evils of their own internal natures. Have we 
then a right to enervate and soften those powers 
of mind and soul which must soon grapple with 
subtle and ruthless foes? Have we a right to 
strew with flowers only the beginning of a path 
which must lie through the arid desert of life, the 
wilderness of temptation, and the valley of the 
shadow of death ?—Home and School. 








CHILDREN, good, bad, and indifferent, like 
teachers who make them study their lessons and 
behave themselves. When a new teacher appears 
before them, they try him; not because they bear 
him any ill-will, but simply to find out what he 
is made of. It is the love of investigation born 
in the mind of which impels them to all the vil- 
lainies they practice upon new teachers. If the 
teacher is equal to the emergency, the pupils are 
suppressed and satisfied; if he is weak and un- 
reasonable, they are jubilant and disgusted.— 
Chicago Teacher. 








It is not that children memorize too much, 
but that they do not enough of better work. 
The great fault with teachers is in listening pas- 
sively to what the pupils say, and never finding 
out what they know. It is one thing to teach 
and another to make children learn. Glibness 
of recitation is not desirable. It indicates a me- 
chanical memory. The shallowest rattle-brain 
has the most active tongue. 
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Cincipnati,v- 
HOW to LEARN IT. Send 
Porenology isi i casa 
SCHOOL TEACHER! 


Yu can double your salary by selling “The Centennial 
Gazetteer of the United States,”evenings, Saturdays 
and during vacation. The book contains information of great 
value to yourself, your pupils and their parents. For partic- 


ulars, address 
ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Cincinnati, O. 











SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


THD STANDARD SERIES! THE MOST POPULAR! 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The Eclectic Educational Series, Comprising 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 
Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 
Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
The Eclectic Series of Georgraphies, 
The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logic, 
Venable’s School History of the United States, 
Talheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Kidd’s Elocution and Rhetoric Reader, 
Eclectic Classical Series, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Andrew’s Constitution of the U. S., 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 


B@sIn more schools of Tennessee and Kentucky than all 
other series combined. 

Bes Wholly, or in part, in the Public Schools of New 
York City, Brooklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, &ec. 

B@F"In Private schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges 
and Universities, from Maine to California. 

Ba@sIn many of the best and largest NorMaL ScHOooLs in 


the country. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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NATIONAL SERIES 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 














READERS AND SPELLERS. Examin’n NEW COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY Examin’n 


By Prof. J. M. Watson. Post-Paid. By Prof. Jas. Monteith. Post Paid 

Independent First Reader, 80 pp cts | Monteith’s Elementary Geography 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp 20 cts | Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography 
Independent Third Reader, 240 pp 30 cts | Monteith’s Physical Geography 
Independent Fourth Reader, 264 pp .......... 40 cts | any 
a. wee Fifth Reader, 336 pp.............. 50 ets | ie SRE 2. CA 
ndependent Sixth Reeder, 4 60 cts . ype : . 

ne eee Seen ore oe 0° ¢t8 | Olark’s Easy Lessons in Language,.........++ 15 
— Clark’s Brief Grammar ............000s0eeeeeeeee 30 
Independent SUIS TIE. ctecscenstcncsccenen 10 cts | Clark’s Normal Grammar 


Independent Child’s Speller..... ...... ...-... 10 ets reo 
Independent Youth’s Speller. 20 cts UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Barnes’ Brief History 


ARITHMETICS. ° NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By PROF. W. G. PECK, By PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE. 
(Of Columbia College, N. Y.) Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry 75 cts 
. , agike Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy.......... .... 75 ets 
First Lessons in Arithmetic ‘ts | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy..............+. 75 cts 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic 2 Steele’s 14 Weeks in Geology... 75 cts 
Complete pA 2 ee Steele’s 14 Weeks in Physiology 75 cts 

















Teachers desiring further information regarding the books on this list, as well as a knowledge of 
others not mentioned herein, are referred to our Descriptive Catalogue, and the Educational Bulletin, 
copies of which will be sent FREE to any teacher sending us name and post office address. 

The educational public are earnestly invited to write Us. Do not be afraid to ask questions; it 
will be our pleasure to answer them. Any information or service in our power, will always be checr- 
fully and promptly rendered. 

It is our desire to afford educators every facility to satisfy themselves, that all we claim for our 
books is justified by the Facts. 








The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than THREE HUNDRED publications, presenting text- 
books adapted to every grade of common school and college classes, all of which will be found fully de- 
scribed in our.NEW Descriptive Catalogue, mailed FREE on application. 

Sample Copies when desired for examination with view to introduction, will be forwarded on receipt 


of half the retail price. 
A. Ss. BARNES ct Co., 
lll & 113 William St., New York, or 113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 
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JUST AS NATURE TEACHES. 


The Normal Method, The Object-Teaching Method 


THE EINDUCTIVE METHOD. 


—— 






















Saving time and money, developing the mind symmetrically, roundly, fully, se and FiTrrnG the pupil for any 
position or avocation in life. 

What can be done by the Old Method in six months can be done by the New in THREE Monrns, and better 
in every sense. 

Helps alike Teachers, Pupils and Patrons. 

Stimulates effort, Instructs, Interests, Saves Tuition Bills. 

The most Fffective, Broadest, Fullest, the Cheapest course of study published. 

Willson’s Spellers, the best graded Spellers. (Introduction price 14 cents.) 

Willson’s Reader’s, in three series, Scientific, Intermediate and Common School. 

French’s Arithmetics, the clearest, simplest, most comprehensive, most practical—not a useless word. Exhausts 
the subject of Arithmetic in three numbers by imparting a clear, positive knowledge of every principle, and showing 
how to apply them. 

Swinton’s Grammars, the only Grammars that inculcate a habit of correct use of the English Language. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ublishers, New York. 


For full illustrated catalogue of the above, and some three hundred other of the most improved and popular 
school publications, address, stating your particular wants, 















RnR. Cc. STONE. Assent, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TEACHERS WILL PLEASE WRITE | 
for FREE SAMPLEs of Re- | 
ward Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prism, 
Monthly Reports, Registers, ete., to 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
feb-tf Educational Publishers, St. Louis, , Mo, 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT P wie 
102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. | . 
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THE BEST 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


IS THAT OF 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens. 


It is a model compend, in every respect worthy of the distinguished author, and should be in every school-room and 
library in the United States. 1 vol. 12 mo. Half-roan, $1.50. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION INTO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

E.J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
jan74-ly 17 Murray Street, New York. 
For sale by TAVEL, EASTMAN & HOWELL, 48 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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